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agriculture is firmly established and is generally in a thoroughly
prosperous condition. The total area of fertile land sufficiently
supplied with water is not as great as might be supposed, and
the surplus produce available for export is apt to be encroached
upon by the requirements of the local population. Chile and
Uruguay consume practically all the wheat they grow, and
Argentina upwards of one-half. Some additions can be made in
the future to the productive area by means of irrigation, but in
the aggregate these cannot for the present be great. The chief
means available for increasing the output of cereals in these
temperate countries, short of reducing the numbers of live stock,
lies in the direction of more intensive farming, but labour is
scarce and the requisite traditions are lacking. There, as in
other essentially agricultural parts of the world, the towns grow
in population out of proportion to the country districts.

In the tropical regions of the continent, on the other hand,
there are at present almost unlimited areas available for the
cultivation of maize, mandioca and specialized plantation crops.
It is in them rather than in the temperate South that great
advances can be looked for in the future in the output of food
crops, and upon them, as already indicated, the interest of the
outside world is already beginning to concentrate. Though the
change to systematic and rational cultivation has, as observed
above, been very slow in coming, the fact that the rate of natural
increase in the population in the countries of tropical South
America has been greater in recent years than ever before, gives
grounds for the hope that the greatest obstacle to progress
hitherto, namely, the lack of human hands, will gradually be
overcome.

IV. THE TIMBER INDUSTRY. For reasons that have been
indicated in the regional chapters of this book, the timber
industries of South America have been till recently limited to
the cutting of certain specialized woods. Yet the continent
contains great reserves in tropical timbers that will be drawn
upon to an increasing extent as standing supplies in other
accessible parts of the world become scarcer. The abundance
of rivers, many of which are navigable far into the forested
interior, the fact that the trees occur over wide areas in stands of
a few species only, and the fact also, that soft-woods are fairly
common, render it possible that the tropical forests of South
America will some day yield large supplies of merchantable
timber for export purposes. Moreover, some of the trees are of
exceedingly rapid growth in their natural habitat, so that the
exhaustion of reserves can be more easily guarded against there
than in the originally forested areas of the Northern Hemisphere,